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Miners and metalworkers on strike: on strike: 














Striking coal-miners in Greymouth 


If they win,we a// win 


Full story pages 2, 16 More worker’s news pages 4-5 


Also in this issue of UNITY: 


Mi Labour's record - a bad Mi Manifestos from 
one for workers below - then and now 


Quebec students’ strike beats the government 


Human Rights 
Film Festival 


Tickets are now on sale for the inau- 
gural Human Rights Film Festival in 
Auckland, Christchurch and Wellington 
in May. Download the electronic ver- 
sion of the programme directly from 
www.humanrightsfilmfest.net.nz or 
pick up a hard copy of the programme 
from the cinemas and other usual out- 
lets. The films feature ordinary people 
and extraordinary stories. Highlights 
include the radical, entertaining 
Resistencia: Hip-Hop in Colombia, the 
global street battles of The Fourth 
World War, the independence strug- 
gles of West Papua and Aceh, the film 
the Singapore Government didn’t 
want you to see, Singapore Rebel, the 
visually stunning Shipbreakers and 
many more inspiring and thought-pro- 
voking documentaries from around 
the globe. There are also high profile 
dramas including British director Ken 
Loach’s Bread and Roses (starring 
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Hikoi: one 

Public forum on Thursday 12 May 
with Moana Jackson, Ngati 
Kahungunu and Ngati Porou; 
Angeline Greensill, Environmental 
spokesperson for the Tainui hapu of 
Whaingaroa (Raglan); and Claire 
Charters, Te Arawa, Law lecturer at 
Victoria University of Wellington 





On 5 May last year the foreshore and 
seabed hikoi arrived in Wellington in 
a spectacular display of unity against 
the foreshore and seabed legislation 
and protest at continued government 
failure to honour the Treaty of 
Waitangi. In November the confisca- 
tion legislation was passed, and in 


Adrien Brody, lead actor in Peter 
Jackson’s King Kong); and the newly 
released, compelling fictional account 
of the September 11 hijackers, Ham- 
burg Cell produced by New Zealander 
Finola Dwyer. 


May 12-19 Academy Cinema 
Auckland (09) 3732761 

May 13-15 Regent on Worcester 
Christchurch (03) 366 0140 

May 25-June 1 The Paramount 
Wellington (04) 384 4080. 


Rally for Justice and 
Peace in Palestine 


Based on the end to Israeli occupa- 
tion, right of return to Palestinian refu- 
gees, sharing Jerusalem, and no Israeli 
settlements in occupied Palestine. For 
more information contact David 
Wakim tel (09) 520 0201 


Saturday, 7 May - 2-3pm, Aotea 
Square, Auckland. 


year on 


March the United Nations Committee 
on the Elimination of Racial Discrimi- 
nation (CERD) released its decision 
on it. Since then plans for extensive 
sand mining and seabed exploration 
for mineral extraction have been made 
public. 

These issues and more will be cov- 
ered in this forum. For more informa- 
tion contact tel (04) 382 8129 or 027 
470 5822 


6pm, Thursday 12 May 2005 
Mezzanine floor meeting 
room, Wellington Central 
Library, Victoria Street. 


COVER 
STORY 


Coal-miners employed by 
Solid Energy in the South Island 
are continuing industrial action 
for a fair pay deal. Workers 
want pay parity between all 
mines across the country, as 
well as a six per cent payrise. 

The miners, also members of 
EPMU, have gone on nation- 
wide strike for the first time in 
forty years, with a 48-hour stop- 
page in late April. They've taken 
their pickets all the way to the 
company’s head offices in 
Christchurch. 

Further industrial action has 
been temporarily suspended to 
give time for Solid Energy to 
react to a new proposal from 
the union. Andrew Little told 
Unity that the miners would go 
back on strike “if there’s no 
progress by the end of the 
week”. 


Full interview with Andrew 
Little: back page 
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Go past their split 
personality 


by GRANT MORGAN 


Two events happened in New Zealand on Friday 29 April which highlight 
important trends. 

Labour’s treasurer Michael Cullen revealed that the budget will give 
business at least a billion in tax concessions over the next three years. But 
not a word of sympathy for the workers’ pay campaign, naturally. 

Meanwhile, on another planet, the first Auckland picket in the Metals pay 
dispute yelled their lungs out: “What do we want? 5 per cent. When do we 
want it? Now!” The 60 union picketers won a deafening chorus of toots from 
passing truck drivers, service people and other grassroots folk on a busy 
working class highway in Avondale. 

Two events, two worlds. There’s the world of the useful people, the 
producers of society’s goods and services, who're starting to kick up a racket 
over low pay. But their voices aren’t yet strong enough to crumble the Walls 
of Jericho surrounding the world of the important people, the rich elite who’re 
so well served by Labour. 

The media were invited to the Auckland union picket, but none showed. 
Workers are the invisible people. But the people in the other world are always 
in the news. They’re the movers and shakers of society because they divvy 
up the fruits of workers’ labour among their own kind. 

Standing between these two worlds are the leaders of New Zealand’s 
peak union body, the Council of Trade Unions. To their credit, they’re 
supporting the workers’ pay campaign. On the downside, they’re in bed with 
a Labour government that’s hostile to workers’ actions for more pay. So the 
CTU leaders suffer badly from the political version of a split personality. 

No such split personality troubles the big bosses, however. They’re very 
certain that their economic power must be linked to political power through 
their influence over the state machine. 

While the corporate lobbyists might prefer National, they always cover 
their bets. They donate millions to the Labour Party, they pull Labour 
politicians into their circles of power, they make sure state bureaucrats train 
Labour cabinet ministers as tame managers of a system geared to profits, not 
people. 

Our side needs to learn from the bosses. Workers must get political if their 
claims aren’t going to be sold out by Labour’s alliance with big business. 

How can workers get political? By building a new type of party. A party that 
grows out of a Workers Charter, so it’s based on a grassroots manifesto, not 
a corporate agenda. A party that’s based in workplaces and unions, not 
parliament, even though it stands in elections. A party that gets involved in 
pay campaigns as a necessary part of challenging the whole corporate state. 
In a phrase, a mass workers’ party that links pay and power, economics and 
politics, so that we go past the split personality that afflicts today’s CTU 
leaders. 
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Bosses and government unite 
against university workers 


By an AUS activist 


As Unity went to press, university 
workers around the country were wait- 
ing for the outcome of an Employment 
Court decision which could decide the 
fate of their campaign for a national 
agreement. 

The Association of University Staff 
(AUS), which covers both academic 
and “general” staff at the seven tradi- 
tional universities, sought an urgent 
ruling from the Court on whether 
McCutcheon was acting in “bad faith” 
and thus breaching the Employment 
Relations Act. 

As we reported in the last Unity, 
McCutcheon has declared his point- 
blank refusal to enter a national multi- 
employer condition. Worse, his univer- 
sity has set about a deliberate cam- 
paign of “union-busting”, offering 
non-union staff a 4.5% pay rise on the 
basis of individual agreements. 

Further evidence of Auckland Uni- 
versity’s anti-union attitude came out 
in the last couple of weeks, when it was 
revealed that human resources staff 
had simply not passed on to AUS the 
names of many new employees who 
had indicated that they wished to join 
the union. 

Director of Human Resources Kath 
Clarke announced that this was “un- 
intentional”. However, AUS general 
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AUS Auckland University branch president 
Peter Wills addresses a rally of staff outside 
the Registry building. 
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secretary Helen Kelly pointed out that 
the union had first complained about 
this problem in 2000 and the univer- 
sity had done nothing about it. 

“This employer seems to be very 
efficient when it is attempting to un- 
dermine the union,” Ms Kelly said. “It 
seems, however, to have trouble when 
it comes to meeting its obligations to 
the union.” 

Of more pressing concern to AUS, 
however, has been a recent bombshell 
dropped on the campaign for a na- 
tional agreement by Education Min- 
ister Trevor Mallard. 

The AUS leadership had placed a 
lot of emphasis in the run-up to the 
campaign on making friends around 
the cabinet table. Part of their strat- 
egy has been to convince university 
managemnet that a national agree- 
ment would lead to greater govern- 
ment funding for the universities. 

But on Monday 13th April, Trevor 
Mallard wrote to both AUS and the 
New Zealand Vice-Chancellors Com- 
mittee declaring that there would be 
no special funding in this year’s 
Budget for additional wage increases 
- that these would have to be funded 
“in the normal way” by universities. 


The timing of the announcement, 
coming just before the Employment 
Court was to hear the “bad faith” claim 
against Auckland, makes it look like a 
premeditated swipe at the university 
workers’ pay campaign. 

“The Minister’s letter has been in- 
terpreted by the Vice-Chancellor 
[McCutcheon] as an endorsement of 
his approach to bargaining,” said 
Helen Kelly. “The Minister must have 
known this would be the case, and it is 
a direct intrusion into the proceed- 
ings.” 

This is a clear signal that the Gov- 
ernment, far from standing outside the 
wage negotiations, is intent on getting 
involved - and not on the side which 
the AUS leadership hoped for. 

This certainly doesn’t mean the pay 
campaign is lost. The Government said 
something very similar during the 
nurses’ struggle for a national agree- 
ment of 2003-4 - just before they ap- 
proved an extra $220 million in fund- 
ing for the sector. 

What it does show is, once again, that 
the Labour Government is no friend of 
workers in struggle. AUS will have to 
rely on the committment and dedica- 
tion of its members to win this fight - 
not on having friends in high places. 


Irrational bosses? 


In meetings in April with Victoria 
University staff, AUS national presi- 
dent Nigel Haworth suggested that 
Stuart McCutcheon’s opposition to 
national bargaining was “irrational”. 

This is the same argument made 
by Engineers’ union secretary Andrew 
Little, that the bosses who’re lining 
up against the Metals collective don't 
know what's good for them. 

The union leaders often share with 
the bosses and the government the 
idea that there is such a thing as “the 
national interest” - that there’s an 
outcome which can benefit everyone, 
workers and bosses alike, if only both 
sides are “rational” enough to sit 
down and discuss it. 

But the “rational” bosses at the 
other universities are using 
McCutcheon’s intransigence as an ex- 
cuse to delay their own negotiations 
on a national bargaining agreement. 

The very nature of the capitalist 
system means that bosses are com- 


pelled - if they want to stay in busi- 
ness - to maximise profits by any 
means necessary. What this usually 
boils down to is getting more produc- 
tivity out of workers for the same (or 
less) pay. 

Union leaders, whose job is to ne- 
gotiate with bosses and government, 
have to speak their language to get 
a hearing. That’s one of the reasons 
why the AUS leadership has accepted 
the argument that academic staff de- 
serve a higher pay rise than other uni- 
versity workers. 

Nigel Haworth told a meeting that 
he knew full well that general staff 
were vital to the running of the uni- 
versity. But he added that if he went 
into a meeting with bosses or gov- 
ernment and said that general staff 
deserved a 30% pay rise “they'd be 
rolling on the floor laughing”. 

What's “rational” for the bosses is 
a far cry from what workers would 
see as fair and just. 





‘You've got to fight for everything you get’ 


by DAVID COLYER 


“Our dad needs 5%!” That was the call 
from four young girls who spent part 
of their school holidays on the picket 
line outside the Bridgestone Firestone 
tyre factory in Christchurch. 

In line with the EPMU campaign, 
workers are demanding a 5% increase. 
They also want better pay for those 
working nights and weekends, and for 
all workers to get the full nine statu- 
tory holidays (at present some work- 
ers only get three). 

The 24 engineers, electricians and 
mould changers have been on strike 
since 9 April. For the first two weeks 
of the strike there were no pickets and 
little publicity. 

The reason, according to workers, 
was to allow the company to settle the 
dispute without “losing face”, an im- 
portant consideration in Japanese 
business culture. The company does 
not appear to have appreciated the 
gesture. 

As one worker put it: “This com- 
pany is hard-arsed, you’ve got to fight 
for everything you get”. 

Workers are also looking to make 
up for sacrifices over the past 10 years. 

In the late 1990s, American com- 
pany Firestone got into trouble after 
faulty tyres caused a number of deaths 
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in the US; it was bought by 
Bridgestone Japan. 

In 1997 workers in Christchurch 
were given a “take it or leave it” offer 
to “save the company”. The deal in- 
cluded a five-year wage freeze. Ac- 
cording to workers, the two-year con- 
tract that followed also allowed the 
company to “do what it liked”. 

There has been a big increase in 


‘Irate’ council workers 


plan second strike 


More than a thousand 


¢ On 19 April Legal 


work done by contractors. As a result, 
there is now less room for permanent 
staff to change from shift work onto 
days. This has undermined the once 
common practice of younger workers 
doing shifts to earn more money, be- 
fore changing to days, once they 
started a family, so they could spend 
nights and weekends at home. 

Like a lot of factories workers at 
Bridgestone are divided into different 
unions. The striking EPMU members 
are maintenance workers who keep 
the machines running. The rubber 
workers on the production line belong 
to another union. They’re on a sepa- 
rate contract, so it’s against the law for 
them to strike with the engineers or 
to refuse to cross the picket. 

Among the strikers there were dif- 
ferent views on this issue. One recalled 
when striking rubber workers had 
tried to prevent engineers from cross- 
ing their picket line; he felt the two 
groups should respect each other’s 
right to keep working. Another worker 
thought that the two groups should 
refuse to cross each other’s pickets. 

However, both workers agreed 
more needs to be done to rebuild the 
union movement. “We need more 
teeth, the changes in the ERA were 
‘window dressing’” said one. “Unions 
need to get more millitant” said an- 
other. 


CHCH UNION ACTION 


Christchurch City Council 
staff (members of the South- 
ern Local Government Of- 
ficers Union) will strike for 
a second time this month. 

One council worker told 
Unity that staff are “irate” af- 
ter “constant” emails from 
council CEO Lesley 
McTurk. 

“People feel abused. She’s 
abusing her powers,” the 
worker said. 

McTurk is attempting to 
bypass the union, claiming 
that it has misrepresented 
the council’s offer, after the 
union made a mistake with 
its figures. 

According to union nego- 
tiators, council management 
have demanded that the un- 
ion now send them copies of 
all communications with 


members and that management 
representatives be allowed to at- 
tend all union meetings. 

But members feel they under- 
stand the most significant part of 
the council’s offer, which is that 
the lowest paid workers will cop 
an inflation-inflicted pay cut. 

In contrast, Lesley McTurk this 
year received an 8% pay rise of 
$30,000 (not $300,000 as mistak- 
enly printed in April Unity). 

McTurk is widely seen as a 
“hatchet women” brought in to 
cut council spending. 

But when they look at 
McTurk’s own six-figure pay 
packet or the costly plans for new 
council offices, staff are question- 
ing why they should have to pay 
the price. 

“For 15 years workers have been 
told ‘wait till the economy gets bet- 
ter’. Now they want us to take a pay 
cut”, the council worker said. 


Services Agency staff 
went on strike for 
four hours and 
picketed the district 
court. 

“After being in 
negotiations for 6 
months we have yet 
to receive any offer 
on pay. 

“We are surprised that a government agency is 
taking such a stance at a time when workers are 
demanding a fairer share of the wealth they 
have created. With a record surplus in govern- 
ment coffers it is staggering that a crown entity 
like LSA is making no offer on pay,” said NUPE 
organiser John Kerr. 
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e ASTE members at the privately owned Design 
and Arts College have rejected a 2% offer and 
have voted to strike. 


¢ The long-running dispute at Lyttelton Port has 


been settled with a deal Unions and manage- 
ment described as satisfactory. 
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Labour’s record 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


Have you heard of any Labour MPs 
coming out in support of the workers’ 
pay campaign? Or dropping by a 
picket? Not likely. 

One could read into this that Labour, 
despite the history of the party and its 
connections to unions, isn’t on our side. 

If there was ever a time to show La- 
bour’s allegiance to workers, then 
surely this is it. 

But perhaps we shouldn’t be sur- 
prised; Labour’s had five years to come 
out on the side of grassroots people. 

Yes, they’re thrown a few crumbs our 
way, but reluctantly and only because 
the booming economy has allowed 
them to. 

Helen Clark’s initial response to Paid 
Parental Leave was, “over my dead 
body”. Not the reaction of politician in- 
stinctively on the side of working class 
people. 

Rather, the Labour government has 
shown that its primary aim is to keep 
business happy. 

Labour’s “charm offensive” to en- 
sure the support of business early in 
their government revealed this quite 
clearly. 

Clark boasted to business leaders at a 
Business Forum in 2001, “we have made 
moderate policy corrections in areas like 
industrial relations, but what is of far 
greater significance are those economic 
fundamentals which have not changed”. 

“For example: the Reserve Bank Act 
has not changed, the Fiscal Responsi- 
bility Act has not changed, the govern- 
ment has budgeted for good surpluses 
and will continue to do so, government 
spending is actually decreasing as a pro- 
portion of GDP, and the government is 
committed to promoting open world 
trade.” 

Those “economic fundamentals”, a 
legacy of the market assaults on grass- 
roots people in the 80s and 90s remain 
in place. 

In fact, Labour has strengthened 
these market policies by promoting 
public-private partnerships to build in- 
frastructure and provide services, and 
by aggressively pursuing Free Trade 
Agreements. Big business stands to 
make massive profits, while workers 
suffer. 

The two big announcements on the 
upcoming budget are increased spend- 
ing on defence and a $1 billion tax cut 
for wealthy corporations. This is where 
Labour’s priorities lie. 

Their refusal to support workers in 
their pay campaign can be seen for what 
it is, another kick in the head from a party 
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who’s lost touch with the grassroots. 

At the recent Labour Party Congress 
in Wellington, Helen Clark, her head in 
the clouds, told Labour delegates that 
she was ‘proud to see the progress our 
country is making under our Labour- 
led government’. 

Labour’s record in government tells 
a different story. While they’ve been 
forced to concede some ground to 
workers, the bias towards business is ob- 
vious. 


At work 


An increased week’s holiday has 
been promised in 2007, 8 years after the 
government was first elected. 

14 weeks Paid Parental Leave has 
been introduced - but we know what 
the prime minister thinks about that. 

Pressure from unions has seen the 
minimum wage increased to $9.50 hour. 
But this is just catch-up for inflation af- 
ter years of neglect by previous govern- 
ments. 

Labour still refuses to scrap youth 
pay rates for 16-17 year olds, which is 
80% of the minimum wage. And allows 
employers to pay children under 16 
whatever they please. 

Overall, the spoils of the longest eco- 
nomic boom in four decades have gone 
to the bosses, while workers are being 
forced to work harder and harder. 


Unions 

Labour’s Employment Relations 
Act in 2000 has allowed workers to 
form collective agreements across sites 
and union organisers have greater ac- 
cess to workplaces. 

There’s been further tinkering since, 
but the law still prohibits solidarity and 
political strikes, the same as National’s 
Employment Contract Act. And it’s 
still illegal to strike before the expiry 
of a contract. 

Labour has no intention of remov- 
ing these restrictions. 

Until workers win the freedom to 
strike the union movement will always 
be on the back foot, at the mercy of 
employers and governments. 


Poverty 

In 2003, the top richest 187 people 
in New Zealand increased their for- 
tunes by 22%, a combined increase of 
$4 billion. Over the same period wages 
rose by 2.3%, less than inflation. 

A report by Child Poverty Action 
Group in the same year, claimed that 
29% of New Zealand children were ex- 
periencing low living standards, when 
compared against international poverty 





measures. 

And according to the government’s 
own 2004 Social Report, inequality re- 
mained as great under Labour as it was 
during the worst years of National. 

Since then the government’s made 
much of their Working For Families 
package. 

But the increase in family assistance, 
by the time it’s fully implemented in 
2007, won’t be substantially higher than 
what was available to working families 
when Labour came to power in 1999, 
once inflation is taken into account. 

The level of assistance will remain 
below what’s available to families in 
Australia, United States, Britain and 
Canada. 

Because beneficiaries are excluded, 
the poorest families will continue to suf- 
fer. 

Labour’s “Jobs Jolt” has increased 
the powers of WINZ to hassle benefi- 
ciaries, including cutting benefits if un- 
employed people move to so-called 
“limited employment locations”. 


Health 


Labour has bowed to pressure from 
health workers and the community. 

They’ve retreated from the worst ex- 
cesses of the market. They’ve returned 
locally elected health boards and put 
money into primary healthcare. They’ve 
buckled in the face of the nurses deter- 
mined pay campaign and given them 
pay rises between 20% and 30%. 

Any government would’ve faced the 
threat of open revolt if something was 
not done. Exploiting health workers 
and treating healthcare like a business 
is repugnant to most New Zealanders. 

Yet the continuation of high fees for 
doctor’s visits and prescription charges 
for medication mean that many of us 
avoid going to the doctor when we’re 
sick. 


Tertiary education 

Labour has moved to assert more 
government control over universities 
and polytechs through the Tertiary 
Education Commission (TEC). This 
more “rational” approach was a re- 
sponse to the failures of a tertiary edu- 
cation system left to market forces. 

The impetus for the government’s re- 
forms has come from business itself. 
Under the market system universities 
and polytechs weren’t delivering stu- 
dents into the job market with the skills 
employers wanted. 

The TEC is all powerful; it can with- 
hold funding if tertiary institutions 
don’t deliver courses that business 





wants, thus further eroding democracy 
on campus. 

A recent survey, commissioned by 
the New Zealand University Students’ 
Association (NZUSA), showed that, on 
average, fees had risen by 34% since 
2001. 

Anda recent global report on educa- 
tion affordability, by the Canadian-based 
Educational Policy Institute, found that 
New Zealand university education is the 
second most expensive of the 15 coun- 
tries surveyed, just behind Japan, which 
has an extensive private system. 

Labour made a token gesture to stu- 
dents by removing interest charges on 
loans while studying. But the commer- 
cial interest rates charged on tuition fees 
will continue to see student debt sky- 
rocket. 

Total debt is expected to reach $8 bil- 
lion this year, with average student in- 
debtedness currently at $14,000. 

Because the vast majority of students 
continue to be ineligible for any student 
allowance, they are forced to juggle em- 
ployment with study. 

Teaching staff continue to be over- 
worked. 

University lecturers are forced to 
compete against each to obtain research 
funding from the Performance Based 
Research Fund (PBRF). 

Increasingly, research money is be- 
ing directed towards business-friendly 
applications. Last year, 700 scientists 
signed an open letter to Science Minis- 
ter Pete Hodgson, saying that the mar- 
ket driven short-term funding model 
was driving scientists away. 

A senior soil scientist with Landcare 
told the NZ Herald in October 2004 that 
“The free-market, competitive model has 
had all sorts of unforeseen consequences, 
a lot of which are pretty adverse.” Scien- 
tists were no longer trusted as independ- 
ent researchers because of the emphasis 
on business applications and profits. 


Taxes 

In 2000, Labour introduced a new 
top rate for personal income tax of 39c 
in the dollar for earnings over $60,000. 
But this top rate is still below the 
OECD average. The top rate in Aus- 
tralia is 47c. 

This small tax increase was greeted 
with hostility by the rich and business, 
who’ve been pressuring Labour to cut 
taxes ever since, particularly the com- 
pany tax rate of 33c. 

In this years budget, Labour is pre- 
paring to cave-in to business. 

Finance Minister, Michael Cullen, 
told delegates at the recent Labour 
Party Congress that “this year’s budget 
will... see significant cuts in taxes for 
the business sector”. 

He’s since signalled corporate tax 
cuts amounting to $1 billion dollars. 

The main beneficiary of tax cuts will 
be foreign companies. 
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Helen Clark’s initial response to Paid Parental Leave was, “over my dead body”. But she 
was more than keen to benefit from the publicity when it proved popular. 


The Census of Manufacturing in 1995 
showed that companies were avoiding 
paying the 33c tax rate. They were, in- 
stead, paying an average 21c in the dol- 
lar. 


Elderly 


The care of elderly in New Zealand 
continues to be a disgrace. So called 
“rest homes” are mostly run for profit, 
with government spending on the sec- 
tor totally inadequate. 

Elderly care workers are some of the 
most exploited in the country. Their 
good work under trying conditions is 
backed-up by the necessary work of 
volunteers and family members. 

Instead of raising taxes on rich indi- 
viduals and big business to ensure a de- 
cent retirement income for all, the gov- 
ernment is building up a Superannua- 
tion Fund to subsidise pension pay- 
ments in the future. 

The fund currently stands at $5.75 
billion. This is money that could be 
used to improve the quality of life of 
today’s elderly and reduce poverty 
across all age groups. 

75% of the fund will be gambled on 
the sharemarket. The next big crash 
could see this money, taken from gen- 
eral taxation, washed down the drain. 


Handouts for business 

Labour has introduced a range of 
new funds which give $150 million a 
year to “promising” and “innovative” 
businesses. Enough said. 


Transport 

Labour is pushing the privatisation 
of roads, rather than fund public trans- 
port properly. 


“Road pricing” will hit working class 
people the hardest. Not only will com- 
muters have to pay tolls, but the cost to 
business will be passed on to consumers. 

The Private-Public Partnership 
(PPP) model established to build the 
new roads will see private profits sub- 
sidised by public money. 

The cost of New Zealand’s first “pri- 
vate road”, the Orewa-Puhoi motorway 
extension north of Auckland, has bal- 
looned from $156 million to $360 mil- 
lion after the formation of the PPP, 
Northern Gateway Alliance, that’s go- 
ing to build the road. Toll charges of $2 
per vehicle for the next 30 years will 
come on top of this. 

All this extra money is going to inflate 
the profits of big roading companies. 


Housing 

Under pressure from grassroots 
housing activists Labour scrapped the 
unpopular market rents for state hous- 
ing tenants and they’re building more 
state houses. 

But the speculative boom in house 
prices, encouraged by government poli- 
cies, has pushed house ownership be- 
yond the reach of many workers, even 
those on an average wage. 


Maori 

Labour has shown that they’re no 
partner of Maori. 

eir own rhetoric about “partnership” 
and legislated the seabed and foreshore 
in the Crown’s hands. 

This valuable, and largely untapped 
resource, is set to be sold and leased to 
private companies for profit. The rights 
of ordinary Maori and Pakeha will be 
ignored. 
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A foretaste of this rupture with 
Maori occurred early in the govern- 
ment’s first term, when they back- 
tracked from their own “closing the 
gaps” policies, after coming under at- 
tack from business, the media, and right- 
wing politicians. 

The same thing happened again af- 
ter Don Brash’s Orewa speech. 

In response, they tried to out do the 
National Party leader in targeting 
Maori. 

This demonstrates how bankrupt the 
party is, completely lacking in any prin- 
ciples they’re prepared to stand up for. 


Environment 

To appease corporations, who want 
to cash in on new genetic technologies, 
the government has allowed GE crops 
to be grown in New Zealand, with the 
potential to cause harm to the natural 
environment. 

Their enthusiasm for GE saw the 
government back US demands for the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO) to 
force GE Food on an unwilling Europe. 

Labour prefers building more gas- 
guzzling motorways to public transport. 

While progress on implementing the 
Kyoto protocol on reducing greenhouse 
gases emissions is stalled. 

Under the cover of “public owner- 
ship” of the seabed and foreshore, La- 
bour’s poised to allow a wholesale plun- 
der of the sea’s resources by private 
companies. 


War 


Labour has backed America’s pho- 
ney “war on terrorism”. They contrib- 
uted troops and support for the US in 
Afghanistan. 

And while Labour preferred a UN- 
led invasion of Iraq - this would’ve been 
easier to sell to a New Zealand public 
overwhelmingly against war - they still 
contributed a frigate and an Airforce 
Orion to the US military build up in the 
Persian Gulf. 

After the invasion, a unit of army en- 
gineers was sent to Iraq and placed di- 
rectly under the command of US and 
British forces. 

As Clark told parliament on an- 
nouncing the deployment, “these are 
substantial contributions for a small 
country, and they are valued by the 
United States”. 

New Zealand’s collaboration was in- 
deed valued highly. Bush and his neo- 
conservative administration were des- 
perate for any support that would help 
legitimise the occupation. 

In return, New Zealand companies 
were rewarded with eligibility to lucra- 
tive contracts for the “rebuilding” of Iraq. 

While Washington also said they’d 
look favourably on a free trade deal with 
New Zealand. A “prize” that New Zea- 
land corporates have been clamouring 
for. 
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Despite their denials, the Labour lead- 
ership will forever have blood on their 
hands for sanctioning US imperialism. 

Even though the 2001 budget was 
the lowest ratio of government spend- 
ing to GDP since 1977, $300 million of 
extra spending was still ear-marked for 
the armed forces. And Labour has sig- 
nalled that there will be a further in- 
crease in this year’s budget. 


Civil liberties 

Under pressure from the US Labour’s 
passed laws that give spies and police un- 
precedented powers to snoop on us. 

Despite ample evidence that Ahmed 
Zaoui is a genuine refugee and not a 
terrorist, Labour has refused to let him 
and his family live in New Zealand. 

They’ve stubbornly dragged the case 
through the courts and have said they'll 
pass new laws, so that in future the gov- 
ernment can bar anyone from entering 
the country and not be accountable in 
the courts. 


Free trade 

Labour has established a Free Trade 
Agreement with Singapore; another 
will take effect with Thailand in July. 
The government is negotiating with 
China, and will begin negotiations with 
Malaysia. And they’ve still got their eye 
on a free trade deal with the US. 

These free trade deals will cost work- 
ers’ jobs and will increase the power of 
big business to dictate terms to demo- 
cratic governments. 

As will the General Agreement on 
Trade and Services (GATS) that’s be- 
ing negotiated through the WTO. La- 
bour has bought into this one as well. 

GATS will open up new areas of the 
economy to user-pays and profit mak- 
ing. It will set in place forces that will 
push for the further privatisation of 
health, education, water, electricity, 
roads, and other public services. 

The government is currently back- 
ing a US-led attempt to remove “non- 
tariff” barriers from WTO trade rules. 
These rules include environmental 
regulations, restrictions on foreign in- 
vestment, as well as health and safety 
standards. The removal of some of 
these “non-tariff barriers” would take 
out laws designed to protect people and 
the environment. 


Democracy 

The turn out for the 2002 election 
that returned a Labour-led government 
was only 72%, the lowest ever for an 
election in this country. 

Labour got 42% of the vote, that’s 
only 30% of the population eligible to 
vote. Working class people simply stayed 
away. 

The direction of this Labour govern- 
ment, and the disillusionment of work- 
ing class voters, was set in mid-2000, 


when Labour caved-in to business op- 
position to the first draft of the Employ- 
ment Relations Bill. 

Helen Clark admitted to Labour in- 
siders that “we’re facing a strike by capi- 
tal”. 

Pro-worker policies were quickly 
taken off the agenda. 

To keep business onside, Labour ig- 
nored poles that showed the vast ma- 
jority of New Zealanders were against 
the release of GE. 


Time For A Change 


Labour's modest increases in social 
spending on health, education and 
family assistance has been made pos- 
sible by a booming economy. 

In October 2003, Margaret Wilson, 
then minister of Labour, told the CTU 
Conference that if we can “grow the 
economy... then we can redistrib- 
ute”. 

Thanks to that growing economy 
the government's coffers are over- 
flowing by $7 billion. And yet they’‘re 
still reluctant to deliver to grassroots 
people. 

Micheal Cullen, speaking to the 
Labour Party Congress, rejected any 
further increases in social spending: 
"\Ne face the very real challenge of 
moderating the high growth in 
spending that we have been able to 
afford over the last couple of years. 
A very strong economy has enabled 
us to implement many of our dreams 
in education, income support, and 
primary health care to name but 
three. 

But the rate of growth in spend- 
ing in last year’s budget, and to come 
in this year’s cannot be sustained into 
the indefinite future on the basis of 
present projections. 

Yet just weeks later he announces 
a $1 billion tax cut for business. 

And with signs of the economy 
worsening, Labour is already moving 
to soothe the concerns of business, 
who are crying about falling business 
confidence. 

Time after time Labour has shown 
they can’t be trusted. Labour's record 
in power is not one any worker or 
unionist should accept. 

But “the times they are a- 
changin’”, as Bob Dylan sang in the 
1960s. The union pay push, the first 
general workers revolt since 1991, is 
challenging what has previously been 
“acceptable”. 

This needs to happen in the 
workplace and on the political front. 
In the same song, Dylan sang, “get 
out of the way if you can’t lend a 
hand”. 

Labour politicians have proven 
that they can not. We need to break 
from them and build a new mass 
workers party that can fight for the 
interests of the grassroots majority. 





Australian unions under attack 


By SUE BOLTON 


Since the re-election of 
prime minister John 
Howard’s Liberal-National 
Coalition government there 
has been a debate in the un- 
ion movement about how 
best to respond to Howard’s 
plan to crack down on the 
right of workers to organise. 

Australian Council of 
Trade Unions (ACTU) offi- 
cials have been disparaging 
of calls from some unions for 
mass protests against the 
government. The ACTU has 
instead advocated that un- 
ions focus on strengthening 
union structures in the 
workplace and conducting a 
media campaign to win pub- 
lic support. 

The first unions to take a 
decision to call a stoppage 
and protest were the Victo- 
rian unions at their mass del- 
egates’ meeting on March 23. 
The delegates’ meeting 
voted for a stop-work and 
mass rally on June 30 and 
called on unions in other 
states to join them. They also 
voted to take protest action 
in late August or early Sep- 
tember when the anti-union 
legislation is introduced to 
parliament, and to take soli- 
darity action if a unionist is 
prosecuted under the 


Workplace Relations Act. 
The union movement out- 
side of Victoria has largely 
been unenthusiastic about 
joining Victorian unions in 
stoppages and rallies on June 
30, yet some unions are push- 
ing for such action interstate. 
This resulted in the April 12 
Unions WA (West Australia) 


to Green Left Weekly about 
this. 

Game said: “One of the 
most critical and successful 
strategies of the Howard 
government has been the ca- 
pacity to generate fear 
amongst the electorate on 
things like rising interest 
rates, terrorism and refugees. 


An emphasis on 
[workplace] fairness only 


leads to 


regulatory excess and 


inefficiency 


Kevin Andrews 


Australia’s Federal workplace relations minister 


executive meeting voting to 
call a mass delegates’ meet- 
ing to discuss further action. 

Maritime Union of Aus- 
tralia Western Australian sec- 
retary Chris Cain and Na- 
tional Tertiary Education 
Union NSW secretary Chris 
Game are two of the union 
secretaries who are cam- 
paigning for the June 30 stop- 
page and mass protest to be 
a national action. They spoke 


The success of the Howard 
government in selling that 
fear message is the reason 
why people who traditionally 
have supported Labor or the 
more left and progressive 
parties, actually voted for 
Howard this time around. 
“T think that the only way 
in which you'll be able to dis- 
credit that strategy is to have 
some form of successful mass 
action campaign so that peo- 


ple cannot avoid listening to 
the counter argument.” 

Cain also argues that mass 
protests are important. He 
said: “The importance of a 
national stoppage of the un- 
ion movement on June 30 is 
to let Howard know in no 
uncertain terms that working- 
class people in this country 
are not going to allow [him] 
to set the trade union move- 
ment and working-class peo- 
ple back one hundred years. 

Cain said that there are 
plenty of examples in the 
union movement that dem- 
onstrate how mass protest 
action by unions across the 
board has resulted in victory 
for workers, or else the lim- 
iting of defeats. 

He pointed to the exam- 
ple of the waterside workers’ 
dispute with Patrick Steve- 
dores in 1998, a dispute that 
he was personally involved 
in. He said that the “mass 
mobilisation of the troops in 
the union movement, com- 
munity groups, mass protest- 
ing against what Howard was 
doing in Patricks, meant that 
the wharfies kept their jobs. 
Without those mass protest 
actions on the picket lines 
around the country, there 
wouldn’t be any wharfies 
there today.” 


How will Howard's anti-union plans affect workers? 


By JAMES VASSILOPOULOS 


The Australian government is selling its 
industrial relations plans with promises of 
prosperity for all, jobs growth and pro- 
ductivity growth. The reality, however, 
will be a significant loss of basic working 
conditions, a lowering of wages and a 
restriction of democratic rights. 

Howard has called for the 
“simlification” of awards, which are sets 
of minimum wages and conditions. Cur- 
rently there are 20 allowable conditions 
within awards. The Coalition wants a 
maximum of 16, perhaps less. This means 
that fundamental working conditions like 
penalty rates, redundancy pay, overtime 
pay, safeguards for outworkers, long serv- 
ice leave, notice of sackings, superannua- 
tion, allowances and the regulation of 
casual work could be lost. 

Howard also plans to end pattern bar- 


gaining, a process where strong union 
sites win decent agreements and these are 
transferred to weaker sites. 

Howard is also planning an offensive 
on the democratic rights of workers to 
organise. The government has already 
passed legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that severely restricts union 
officials’ right to enter the workplace. Of- 
ficials will only be able to enter the 
workplace twice a year and even this to- 
ken access can be easily revoked. Recruit- 
ment to the union can only occur during 
meal breaks. 

The right to strike will be severely re- 
stricted. Anyone affected by industrial 
action can apply to have it stopped and 
there will be extended “cooling off” pe- 
riods. Strikes will be banned prior to the 
expiry of an enterprise agreement. 

There are also targeted measures 
against unions in the construction indus- 


try. Fines for building unions will be in- 
creased five-fold to $110,000 and for in- 
dividuals to $22,000. A permanent body, 
the Building and Construction Commis- 
sion, will be established to oversee these 
attacks. 

Whether you're a professional, a Burger 
King casual or a building worker, under 
the Coalition government's offensive you 
will be worse off. Women are dispropor- 
tionately represented in unskilled and 
casual jobs and will be worse affected by 
the gutting of awards. The conditions of 
many skilled workers covered by enterprise 
bargaining agreements will drift down- 
wards because the “no-disadvantage” test 
will lower standards. More militant build- 
ing workers will lose by potentially being 
prosecuted for taking strike action. 


From Green Left Weekly, March 23. 
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A manifesto from 


the movement 


How would a Workers’ Charter 
work? ANNA POTTS takes a 
look at a lesson from history 


There’s a mood of discontent grow- 
ing in New Zealand. Demands for 
wage rises and a fairer share in eco- 
nomic growth are heard throughout 
the country - as are the call for free 
public transport in Auckland or bet- 
ter investment in public services. With 
no mass movement existing at the 
moment to address all these concerns, 
Socialist Worker and others are look- 
ing towards the establishment of a 
‘workers charter’. This would be a set 
of demands around which a broad-left, 
workplace-based alternative to La- 
bour could be built. From the Char- 
tists in the early 19th century onwards, 
workers’ movements have been based 
on such manifestos. 

By the 1830s, there was growing re- 
sentment amongst the British working 
class. Migration to the towns and a 
population expansion lead to disease 
and overcrowding. Pay was low, hours 
long and working conditions were 
dangerous. 

Many seeking change had placed 
their faith in the 1832 Reform Act. But 
this extended the vote only to middle 
class men; the working class remained 
excluded. Similarly, the 1832 Factories 
Act reduced working hours only for 
children. For adults a fourteen hour 
day was not uncommon. Therefore, in 
1837 a set of demands emerged from 
a series of meetings which were largely 
composed of members of the London 
Working Men’s Association and some 
radical MPs. 


Six points 


This ‘People’s Charter’ was pub- 
lished in May 1838. It contained six 
points: universal male suffrage; elec- 
tions by secret ballot; abolition of 
property qualifications for MPs; pay- 
ment of MPs; equal-sized electoral dis- 
tricts; and annual elections. These ba- 
sic demands provided a rallying point 
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for the working class resulting in the 
Chartist’s movement. 

Some amongst the Chartists placed 
their faith in “moral force” — the be- 
lief that the demands of the charter 
could be achieved by gentle persua- 
sion of those in power and appealing 
to their good nature. Others, led by 
Feargus O’Connor, believed in the 
necessity of mass organisation, with 
the possibility of violence if it became 
necessary. The slogan of O’Connor’s 
followers was “peacefully if we may, 
forcefully if we must”. Most impor- 
tantly, the Chartists were the world’s 
first independent working class or- 
ganisation. In the words of one of their 
leaders, John Frost, they believed that 
the worker should “look to no-one but 
himself, for if he depends on those who 
are in superior situations, he will al- 
ways be disappointed.” 

Many of the organisational tactics 
used by the Chartists remain relevant 
today. From the start they aimed at a 
mass movement, involving as large a 
section of the working class as possi- 
ble. Between the Charter’s publication 
and its first presentation to Parliament 
they organised public meetings and 
lectures in more than two hundred 
towns and villages across the country, 
collecting over a million signatures. 


Newspapers 


The Chartists also made use of sev- 
eral newspapers, the most famous and 
largest of these being ‘The Northern 
Star’, founded by Feargus O’Connor 
in 1837. Although it initially criticised 
the Charter as too moderate, it became 
a Chartist paper soon afterwards and 
was used partly to respond to the 
“moral force” arguments. 

The paper was invaluable in con- 
necting supporters throughout the 
country, carrying reports of Chartist 
meetings and including a letters page 
enabling readers to communicate and 
debate parliamentary reform. At its 
peak, in 1839 it was selling over fifty 
thousand copies. In fact t was esti- 
mated to have reached several times 


that number, due to it being bought 
by groups and read aloud in coffee 
houses. 

Despite the number of signatories, 
the petitions presented to parliament 
in 1839, 1842 and 1848 had little im- 
pact. In a parliament elected only by 
middle and upper class men, it at- 
tracted only a few supporters. The ef- 
forts of the Chartists were not, how- 
ever, confined to finding allies 
amongst politicians. 

In 1839 several thousand armed 
miners marched to Newport, Wales 
with the intention of freeing political 
prisoners held in the Westgate hotel, 
and sparking a nationwide uprising. 
However, unknown to the Chartists a 
contingent of soldiers was stationed in 
the hotel. After a 25 minute battle the 
uprising ended in defeat for the Char- 
tists with ten of them killed. 

The Newport rebellion was poorly 
planned, and the lack of communica- 
tion with Chartist leaders across the 
country destroyed their chances of the 
uprising spreading nationwide. How- 
ever, far from signalling the end of 
Chartism, the rebellion was only one 
event in the early stages of the move- 
ment. 


General strike 


The importance of the Charter was 
highlighted in the 1842 general strike, 
which at its peak involved half a mil- 
lion workers. Initially it was a reaction 
to continuing wage cuts, particularly 
amongst miners and mill workers. 
However, the political awareness of 
many workers led the strikers to take 
up Chartist demands. Chartist leaders 
played a vital role in organising meet- 
ings and at the August Trades Confer- 
ence, attempts to separate wage de- 
mands from the charter were soundly 
defeated. 

The previous relationship between 
the unions and Chartists has been de- 
scribed as ‘tenuous’, but it became 
clear that for the immediate demands 
of the strike (increased wages and im- 
proved conditions) to be met, politi- 
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A drawing from a contemporary newspaper of a mass meeting on the People’s Charter 


cal changes was necessary. It is also indicative of the fact 
that the Chartists did not see their aims as token parlia- 
mentary reforms, but something that would have a dra- 
matic impact on everyday living conditions. 

The strike was, however, defeated, largely because of the 
role of the military. Whilst some of those returning to work 
did achieve a return to their previous wage levels, or at 
least the cessation of further cuts, the Chartists appeared 
to be losing ground. 


Armed confrontation 


The final blow came when, in 1848, the Chartists pre- 
sented their third petition to parliament. Not only did it 
once again fail, but claims that it contained only two mil- 
lion signatures as opposed to the 5,700,000 claimed, and 
that many of them were forged, did much to discredit the 
movement. A series of uprisings throughout Europe that 
year had made the government afraid of large demonstra- 
tions and consequently many troops were deployed in Lon- 
don at the petition’s presentation. 

Though support for armed confrontation was reason- 
ably high amongst many of the Chartists, they were unpre- 
pared and disorganised and this only resulted in relatively 
small incidents spread across the country. These were 
quickly and harshly crushed, many whilst still in the plan- 
ning stages. 

The movement may have been defeated but on his return 
from Australia, to which he had been deported, John Frost, 
one of the leaders of the Newport uprising told a cheering 
crowd that one day they would have the demands of the char- 
ter and ‘something more’ — in effect a socialist society. 

Whilst five of the six demands of the charter were even- 
tually passed by parliament (the exception being annual 
parliaments), their vision of society remains a long way 
away. Although ultimately defeated, the Chartists show us 
that nothing is conceded willingly to the working class — 


even what we may see as the normal state of affairs today 
had to be fought for. The parliamentary system some see 
as the only legitimate means of change was fought for out- 
side the law. 


Mass organisation 


The principles of the Charter and the concept of a mass 
organisation around a people’s manifesto have been re- 
flected in worker’s movements up to this day. In Australia 
the People’s Charter was used as the basis for the demands 
of the Ballarat reform league which emerged from the min- 
ers uprising that began the 1854 Eureka Stockade. Several 
of the revolt’s leaders had a chartist background, including 
John Basson Humffray who became the first secretary of 
the league. As in the 1842 British general strike, what had 
originated from very specific industrial demands grew to 
encompass more generalised principles, such as universal 
male suffrage. 

Is it possible to translate a nineteenth century move- 
ment into the twenty-first? Certainly things are very dif- 
ferent now, and it would be foolish to overstate the simi- 
larities. Nevertheless, there is much we can learn from and 
more we can take as inspiration. People in New Zealand 
today are not apathetic or apolitical, as some like to claim. 
The movements against the invasion of Iraq or genetic 
engineering, to name but two, have shown that people are 
ready for change and prepared to act to make that a possi- 
bility. Such movements have, however, a tendency to fade 
away, lacking any clear direction. 

This was also the case in early 19th century England. Peo- 
ple were angry but lacked a channel for that anger, generally 
resulting in small, sporadic acts of unrest that went nowhere. 
The Charter provided a clear focus and served to unite peo- 
ple across the country. We hope that the same can be achieved 
now by drawing different strands of the grass roots move- 
ments together around a common platform. 
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Striking students beat government 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


Tertiary students in Canada’s 
French-speaking province have taken 
on their government’s policy of 
putting more students into debt — and 
won. 

Around a quarter of a million stu- 
dents in Québec’s universities and 
other tertiary education had taken 
part in strike action since February 
24th in protest at the provincial gov- 
ernment’s cutbacks on scholarships 
going to low-income students. 

The government caved on April 
3rd, significantly moderating their 
plans to raise average student debt 
and decrease the amount of time al- 
lowed to repay student loans. 

“By showing that a student strike 
can make a government go back ona 
decision, this unprecedented mobili- 
zation will strengthen the Québec stu- 
dent movement and provide an im- 
portant example for students across 
Canada” says Québec socialist Benoit 
Renaud. 

“This remarkable victory is also a 
morale booster for all those who have 
their own issues with this bosses’ gov- 
ernment.” 


Lowest fees 


Québec has historically had the 
lowest levels of student fees of any 
part of Canada or the United States. 
The provincial budget of March 2004 
began to roll this back. 

The Liberal (centre-right) govern- 
ment under Jean Charest introduced 
cutbacks to education that increased 
the amount of student loan debt that 
Québec students would have to incur 
by an average of 60%. This was de- 
signed to pay for $103 million Cana- 
dian (about $120 million NZ) in tax 
cuts. 

Québec’s government brushed 
aside student protests by pointing out 
that fees would still be lower than in 
neighbouring Ontario. At the same 
time, the Canadian federal govern- 
ment was paying huge sums to law- 
yers to fight the appeals against de- 
portation of United States soldiers 
who had fled to Canada rather than 
be sent to fight in Iraq. 

Both major students associations in 
Québec — FEUQ and FECQ - called 
unlimited general strikes in early 
March. The movement for the strike 
was led by an ad-hoc group called 
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CASSEE (Association for Students’ 
Union Solidarity). Writing in the US 
radical magazine Counterpunch, Tom 
Reeves said that “among the French- 
speaking, working-class students, 
CASSEE itself grew rapidly in mem- 
bership - up to about 60,000.” 


Broadening 


FEUQ and FECQ brought 100,000 
students onto the streets of Montréal 
on March 16th. On that day, the strike 
movement hit its highest point, with 
230,000 students on strike across 
Québec.The wider working class 
movement also got involved. 

“CASSEE took the lead in attempt- 
ing to broaden the student strike toward 
a more general protest against Liberal 
cutbacks,” says Reeves. “A wide range 
of other “civil society” groups including 
the anti-globalization network, CLAQ, 
called for a day of mobilization, that 
some called a general strike. The direc- 
tion of change was clear from the slo- 
gan of the proposed general strike: the 
social peace is finished!” 

The March 16th action was in re- 
sponse to the provincial government’s 


“final offer” to reduce the cutbacks by 
about half ($300 million Canadian). 
When students overwhelmingly re- 
jected this, the provincial government 
had no choice but to ask the Canadian 
federal government for another $100 
million to sweeten the deal. 

Crucially, staff unions got in behind 
the students. Teachers at CEGEP 
(polytechnic) institutes extended stu- 
dent deadlines on assessments in or- 
der to give them more time to win their 
battle. They followed this up in late 
March with half a day of strike action 
of their own. 

Even more remarkably, the strike 
was won without any support from the 
major opposition party, the centre-left 
Parti Québecois (PQ). The suppos- 
edly pro-student PQ education 
spokesperson actually went to a stu- 
dent meeting to tell them that strike 
action was illegal. 


“Spark in the powderkeg” 


This isn’t the first time that Québec 
students have taken on their govern- 
ment and won. 

In 1969, a month of strike action and 
occupation by students in Québec’s 
major city, Montréal, won a cap on stu- 
dent fees. Since then, Québec students 
have gone on strike six more times — 
winning on most occasions. 

Québec socialists hope that the stu- 
dents’ will be “a spark in the 
powderkeg of discontent” with the 
Liberal government. 

“Several votes for a 24-hour politi- 
cal strike taken last year [by unions 
protesting government cutbacks] 
weren’t always followed through on,” 
says the Québec socialist paper 
Résistance. 

“The student movement has given 
us an example that it’s possible to face 
up to this shameful regime.” 

Benoit Renaud points out that the 
struggle is not yet complete. The stu- 
dents forced concessions out of the gov- 
ernment, but haven’t yet won the bat- 
tle for fully-funded, debt-free tertiary 
education. The Liberal government is 
also still intent on $150 million of cut- 
backs to social welfare programmes. 

“The only way forward from here 
is to broaden the struggle into solidar- 
ity with workers and the poor and into 
a political fight against the Charest 
government and all it represents.” 

With the Liberal government trail- 
ing badly in the opinion polls, which 
also show that the students had the 





support of 75% of the popu- 
lation, the time is certainly 
right for Québec workers to 
deal their bosses’ govern- 
ment a killer punch. 

As for the students, many 
are not satisfied with the lim- 
ited victory won by the 
March strike. A majority of 
students who responded to 
one online poll on whether 
there should be more strikes 
in the new academic year re- 
sponded “On va faire la 
révolution!” — “we’re going 
to make the revolution”. 


A new political 
generation 


“After the biggest student 
strike which Québec has 
ever seen, some observers 
are talking about young peo- 
ple being more politicised, 
more mobilised and more 
socially involved”, according 
to the Montréal newspaper 
Le Soleil. 

The “longest and best or- 
ganised strike movement” 
will certainly leave its mark 
on the students who partici- 
pated, according to sociology 
professor and former student 
leader Arnaud Sales. “The 


young people are very proud 
of what they’ve done. 
They’ve lived through the 
experience of political en- 
gagement, which is rare these 
days. They’ve created links, a 
very strong social network, 
and feel that they can change 
the course of events.” 

Socialists, trade unionists 
and anti-capitalists have re- 
cently formed a new politi- 
cal party in Québec, the Un- 
ion of Progressive Forces 
(UFP). New UFP branches 
have sprung up at campuses 
all over Québec in the wake 
of the strike victory, and dis- 
cussions are ongoing with 
other left groups on building 
a real alternative to the 
mainstream parties in the 
province. 

Commentators on the 
UFP website say that “the 
student resistance has been 
a source of real political edu- 
cation”. 

“We must think of this 
strike as a battle that we’ve 
won, while remembering al- 
ways that there’s still a war 
to finish”, declared Rosanne 
Labelle, co-ordinator of the 
UFP’s Montréal campus 
branch. 


The mood of the strike 


“All during March, the cities of Montréal 
and Québec were swarming with student 
militants. The daily protests have often been 
quite creative, including hunger strikes, 
streets barricaded with tires and garbage, 
and “bed-ins” (more intimate than sit-ins). 
There was also an assortment of cultural 
events ranging from dance and film show- 
ings to “24 hours of radical philosophy” at 
UQAM, the university in Montréal with a pri- 
marily working class student body. Every- 
where, from the fashionable cafés of St. 
Denis to the gay village, the tourist-filled Old 
City and the Parc LaFontaine (Montréal’s Cen- 
tral Park), the red felt patch symbolizing re- 
sistance was visible, not only on students, but 
on many sympathizers among the gentry of 
the Plateau and the queens along St. 
Catherine’s. March was cold this year, and 
students often wore scarves and hoods and 
quilted parkas, but seemed undeterred by 
the winds and snow. Drivers in cars blocked 
by demonstrators waited patientlyand smiled 
or waved at the students. Call-in shows were 
full of supportive comments—and opinion 
polls showed more than 70% of Québecers 
still supported the strike at the end of March, 
after all the disruptions.” 


- Tom Reeves in Counterpunch 


When it happened here... 


So far word hasn’t spread very far in the English-speaking countries about the Québec students’ victories. But if it 
does, it could inspire a new generation of student militancy in New Zealand - which will have a great chance of 
winning if it hooks up with staff struggles for better pay and conditions (see page 5 of this issue). 

New Zealand has its own recent experience with the power of student protest backed up by staff industrial action: 


“In 1996, a wave of occupations 
swept the campuses, supported by staff 
unions. This ended in a clear victory 
for militant actions. Proposed student 
fees rises were scaled back, and the 
Government was forced to reverse its 
long-held policy of “targeting” student 
allowances. Only the waning of mili- 
tant action allowed the government to 
welsh on the deal. 

“The effectiveness of direct action 
was confirmed again in 1999, with an- 
other wave of student occupations 
backed by staff industrial action. Mass 
opposition by students and workers on 
campuses up and down the country 


again forced a change in government 
policy.’* 

All this was achieved at a time be- 
fore the anti-capitalist movement be- 
came a household name and while 
workers’ struggle was at a low ebb. Ten 
years later, the Québec students have 
shown us that even more is possible 
now. 

The Québec students’ strike might 
be just the beginning of a broader 
wave of protest and workers’ action 
which will bring their province’s right- 
wing government to its knees. But, just 
like in New Zealand in the 1990s, the 
“centre-left” opposition (the PQ) have 


shown that they can’t be trusted to 
lead this fight. 

A new political force is gathering 
in the campuses and workplaces of 
Québec, representing a threat from 
below to the leadership of both the 
Liberals and the PQ. If this force be- 
comes a real challenge to the estab- 
lishment party, then Québec will re- 
ally be showing New Zealand work- 
ers and students the way forward. 


*From Students and the Education Fac- 
tory by Grant Brookes and Dave Colyer. 
Available for $2 from Socialist Worker. See 
contact details on page 15. 


Www.socialist.ca - the Canadian 
newspapers Socialist Worker (in English) 
and Résistance! (in French) 
Www.greve.qc.ca - a general site for 








Ss 
news and information about the strike (in | 
French) 

www.ufp.qc.ca - the website of the 
Union of Progressive Forces (mostly in l 
French) 
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AIDS AND AID 


The world AIDS epi- 
demic is far more serious 
than it should be. We 
know how AIDS is trans- 
mitted, how to detect it, 
and how to virtually elimi- 
nate the risk of infection. 
So why are there forty 
million people, and rising, 
living with AIDS? 

Making free condoms 
readily available to every- 
one on the planet would 
cost only a fraction o the 
annual US_~ military 
budget. Similarly, univer- 
sal education on sexual 
health, free STD testing, 
and treatment for every- 
one with AIDS, is easily 
affordable for our 
wealthy civilisation. This 
wouldn’t require altruism 
- even in purely economic 
terms the return on the 
investment to humanity 


would be immense, let 
alone the reduction in 
human suffering. 

The problem is, the 
benefit would go to hu- 
manity as a whole, rather 
than directly boosting the 
profits of private compa- 
nies. And the very fact 
that a benefit to human- 
ity as a whole can be seen 
as a problem shows that 
there is something drasti- 
cally wrong with the way 
we're running the planet. 

In theory, the world’s 
government could take 
serious action against 
AIDS. Unfortunately, 
they're mostly beholden 
to corporate interests, 
and are more concerned 
with funding the military- 
industrial complex, pro- 
moting a culture of con- 
sumption, and keeping 
taxes down. They’re 
locked into a culture of 


competing with and ex- 
ploiting other nations, 
rather than cooperating. 
Only crumbs are thrown 
out in the name of com- 
passion. 

The capitalist system 
isn’t just disinterested in 
helping the less fortu- 
nate; it’s actively opposed 
to the idea. Free state- 
supplied healthcare 
would gravely reduce the 
potential for making 
money out of the medical 
industry, and health com- 
panies are currently earn- 
ing enough to buy a lot 
of influence. 

This is just one example 
of how the capitalist sys- 
tem works against the in- 
terests of humanity as a 
whole; there are countless 
others. 


KELLY BUCHANAN 
Wellington 


REVIEW: 


Workers’ 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


In 2000, Socialist Worker 
wrote a submission for the 
parliamentary select com- 
mittee considering the La- 
bour government’s Em- 
ployment Relations Bill. 

That submission was 
turned into a pamphlet, 
Workers’ Freedom to Strike. 
In it we argued that taking 
strike action, when workers 
decided it was necessary, 
was a basic democratic 
right. A right denied by the 
Employment Relations Bill. 

The bill was eventually 
passed into law, with all the 
restrictions on the right to 
strike carried over from 
National’s much hated 1991 
Employment Contracts 
Act. 

So that workers could 
only “lawfully” strike or 
take any form of industrial 
action after the expiry of a 
collective contract. 

But as it says in the pam- 
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Freedom 


phlet: “Workers need the 
right to strike over “politi- 
cal issues as well as the 
terms of our agreements. 
We need the right to take 
secondary strikes in support 
of each other. And we need 
the right to strike before the 
expiry of a collective agree- 
ment.” 

The pamphlet connects 
the restrictions on the right 
to strike with the growing 
gap between the rich and 
the poor in the 90s, which 
has continued to grow un- 
der Labour. 

Workers had been dis- 
armed, and remain so under 
the law today. 

That’s why it’s so impor- 
tant that workers challenge 
the law. How much stronger 
would the current pay cam- 
paign be if workers in dif- 
ferent unions exercised 
their right to strike in sup- 
port of each other? 


to Strike 


Workers’ 

Freedom 

= a g 
Strike 

A submission to 
the select 
Gocmetetter on the 
Empleyment 


Relates Ell 
from he 





4, Kowcshe bea bes pase oO . 


A part from its clear ar- 
guments in support of the 
freedom to strike, what’s 
great about the pamphlet is 
that it covers important 
struggles from New Zea- 
land’s union history, when 
workers have used the 
strike as a powerful politi- 
cal weapon. 

Any unionist active in 
the pay campaign today 
should read this pamphlet. 


PARTY LINE 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


The current wave of 
worker’s industrial ac- 
tion is the most exciting 
thing to happen on the 
Left in New Zealand, at 
least since the “Kill the 
Bill” campaign in 1991. 

The “Unity” leaflets 
are going down a storm 
with workers in struggle 
- “like rain on dry 
ground”, according to 
one of our leafleters. 

The important thing is 
that these leaflets link 
the struggles of several 
groups of workers. We 
want workers to see 
themselves as struggling 
as a class. 

When workers are 
struggling against just 
their immediate boss, 
that’s a trade union 
struggle. But when it’s 
combined into a struggle 
of several different 
workers, it becomes 
clear that the system is 
the problem. And at that 
stage it becomes clear 
that we need a political 
force to win. 

This is the point at 
which an economic 
struggle becomes politi- 
cal. At that point, it be- 
comes clear to workers 
that, if they all work to- 
gether, they have the 
power to take on the sys- 
tem as a whole. 

So it’s vital that we get 
more people who’re 
keen to help distribute 
the “Unity” leaflets to 
workers in struggle. This 
is the first step in getting 
a conversation going on 
between all the different 
groups of workers. 

Only that way can we 
begin to get the idea of 
what a new political 
force, based on the work- 
ers and fighting for 
workers’ interests, would 
look like. 





Copies are available from 
Socialist Worker, P O Box 13- 
685, Auckland 

or email 


worker@pl.net 


socialist- 





Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


Meets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 
Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROT ORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 

Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 





Socialist Worker 


WHERE WE 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


es 
STAND 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government's approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 








Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 
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: Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. : 

| [_] | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets | 

NEW WEB ADDRESS: | |] | want to join Socialist Worker : 
[) NAME sirnenavennpdtniugqn tala. vinecmapmatiiedin PHON Gert neseuaruneitetacs l 

| EMAIL | 

Socialist Worker ee a ee aoe etna ee | 
on the net ADDRESS cLcaetca etic e one cate h he cathe etek Ae she | 
| | 

| Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland | 

WWw.socialist-workerorg/ | or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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KOTAHITANGA 
EPMU workers stand tough 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


Members of the Engineering, Print- 
ing and Metalworkers’ Union 
(EPMU) are standing firm against 
employer and media pressure for a5% 
wage rise this year. 

A picket of sixty workers covered 
by the Metals and Manufacturing col- 
lective agreement took to the streets 
of Avondale, Auckland, on Friday 29 
April. 

The EPMU describe the Metals 
agreement as “trend-setting”. It will 
certainly set an example for all the dif- 
ferent groups of workers on strike 
around the country if the metals work- 
ers and the miners win. 

The Northern Branch of the Em- 
ployers and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has been doing its best to try to 
derail the Metals campaign. EMA 
Northern branch chief executive 
Alasdair Thompson, a major spokes- 
person for the hardline bosses, has 
claimed that union insistence on a five 
percent raise will lead to the “death 
of the collective”, with bosses simply 
opting out. 

But EPMU secretary Andrew Lit- 
tle told Unity that the opposite has 
been happening. 

“We’ve got fifty employers lined up 
with the collective already,” he said, 
“it’s just a matter of getting the re- 
mainder on board.” 

Little has previously said that the 
Metals collective has survived “be- 
cause it works for workers and for 
employers” - and is therefore a “thorn 
in the side” of those who oppose col- 
lective agreements on principle. 

Little believes that it’s in the best 
interests of employers in general to 
support collective agreements. He says 
that the employers who’re resisting the 
EPMU wage claim are simply having 
trouble “adapting to an inclusive 
workplace environment” after twenty 
years of having things all their own 
way. 

The real problem, according to Lit- 
tle, is a “culture” among employers 
which “will take some time” to adapt 
to the new status quo of partnership 
with unions. He thinks Thompson and 
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those employers who agree with him 
are acting against their own best in- 
terests. 

“The employers are utterly on the 
back foot - they’ve been outflanked,” 
he says. “For the EMA to pull out of 
the collective is the worst thing that 
could have happened to them.” 

The EPMU has been a driving force 
behind the CTU’s push for a minimum 
five percent wage rise. In the last 
month, we’ve seen many different 
groups of workers from bank workers 
to bus drivers to clinical psychologists 
moving into action to get their “fair 
share”. 

Andrew Little says that it’s already 
making a difference for workers as a 
whole. He says that it looks like open- 
ing wage offers from bosses have been 
between one and one-and-a-half per- 
cent higher than last year. 

There’s been suggestions from 
bosses and economists - and their sup- 
porters, like the New Zealand Herald 
- that workers’ pay claims are behind 
a recent slump in business confidence. 
But Little says that such surveys are a 
meaningless “emotional response”. 

“The shadow of the [five percent] 
claim has been over business for 
months now,” he told Unity. “It’s not a 
new factor.” 





EPMU secretary Andrew Little 


“Economists were telling bosses at 
the beginning of the year to expect a 
four percent wage rise. Our campaign 
is only pushing for one further per- 
centage point.” 

So will the Metals workers win 
their action? Little answers with a 
simple “Yes”. 


“Good things in the ERA” 


When asked whether the Labour 
Government's employment legislation 
makes it harder for workers to win their 
struggles, Little says that “there’s a lot 
of good things in the ERA [Employment 
Relations Act]”. He cites the recent 
amendments against bosses passing on 
the benefits of collective agreements to 
non-unionised workers. But these pro- 
visions aren't that strong. Some 
unionsts say that the law doesn’t have 
enough teeth to really make a differ- 
ence in negotiations. 

As to the ban on strikes in support 
of other groups of workers, Little says 
that there are “other ways” for work- 
ers to express their support - such as 
fundraising. 

The recent 48-hour national miners 
strike wasn’t solid because not all the 


miners’ contracts have expired. Labour's 
law kept the old National provision that 
only strikes based on an expired con- 
tract are legal. 

“We don't want to be hogtied to leg- 
islation,” Andrew Little says. “Our real 
effectiveness lies in being organised.” 

He’s totally right. But Labour’s law 
makes it far more difficult for workers 
to get organised. The EPMU should be 
pushing to get these anti-worker laws 
repealed, if it's serious about winning 
real gains for its members. 


Hi More union news inside: 
pages 2-5 


@ What Labour's union laws 
mean for workers: page 6 


